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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

The New Rationalism. The Development of a Constructive Realism 
upon the Basis of Modern Logic and Science, and through the Criticism 
of Opposed Philosophical Systems. By Edward Gleason Spauld- 
ing. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1918. — pp. xviii, 
532. 

However great may be the toll which time exacts of creeds as well 
as doctrines, man's interest in formulating them is deep-seated and 
abiding. As Socrates so long ago observed, it is an essential human 
trait to attempt to fathom the meaning of one's existence and to 
discover the nature of the world — both physical and social — with 
which man must hold commerce and with which his fortunes are so 
intimately interwoven. These attempts may take the form of emo- 
tional or mystical contemplation, of rigid deduction from accepted 
truths, or of generalization and interpretation of observed facts; 
they may issue in myth, poetry, declaration of faith, or reasoned state- 
ment. But some adoption of principle, some direction by ends and 
values consciously entertained, some comprehension of the meaning 
of the world and of life is universal to human conduct. It is in this 
sense, and in this alone, that every man may be said to have a phi- 
losophy. 

Philosophies, moreover, are significant and time-defying in pre- 
cisely the degree in which they enrich and purify the springs of per- 
sonal and social life, deepen and clarify man's insights into the mean- 
ing of his world, and extend the boundaries of his comprehension and 
his sympathies. These are the sources of philosophy's vitality and 
prestige. Yet the 'professional' philosopher not infrequently fails 
to take this fact into account. In the interests of 'philosophic' ad- 
vance, he inclines to the adoption of an esoteric technique and ter- 
minology and then proceeds to ostracize the non-conformist from the 
school of philosophers — a fate which brings suffering to the outcasts 
only because they have all that reverence for philosophy which human 
society generally, with the occasional exception of the 'professional' 
philosopher, has always had and will ever maintain. 

Our present age, with its release from ancient moorings, its restless- 
ness, discontent, pervading cynicism, and explosiveness, needs nothing 
more than a sound and convincing interpretation and doctrine of 
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life, as an essential constituent of, and an indispensable guide to, a 
genuine and rational human existence. Such a philosophy, however, 
must grow out of the historical development; it must spring from the 
currents of life itself. 

In his present volume, Professor Spaulding manifests himself as a 
professional philosopher, and unquestionably as one of high rank. 
He is in part animated, as he states in his preface, by the desire to 
combat the tragically erroneous philosophy which actuated the 
recent attack on civilization. This philosophy and ethics, he — not 
being an orthodox pragmatist — describes, not as absolute idealism, 
but as naturalism. Unfortunately, however, he does not proceed to 
inquire into the precise character of the particular attitudes and doc- 
trines involved or into their setting. Instead of dealing directly with 
them in the concrete, he, having designated them 'naturalistic,' 
undertakes a logical and abstract analysis of naturalism. And the 
naturalism which he analyzes is not one that "exists" in actual life 
or even in theories as actually developed by philosophers in the course 
of history; it is one which, in the purity and nakedness examined, 
merely "subsists" — it is the doctrine which logically is naturalism. 
The results, however cogent and however important, cannot in the 
nature of things do much in the way of clarifying or bettering the 
conditions of contemporary life. Indeed, only a rationalistic bias 
can conceal the fact that it is through appeals to emotion, interest and 
purpose that conduct is directed, rather than through the dispassioned 
presentation of a logical argument. Professor Spaulding is persistent 
and unflinching in his assaults on relativism and humanism, whether 
in the field of morals or of truth. He staunchly and consistently 
argues that there are eternal and unchanging verities, principles and 
ideals which man must discover, acknowledge and adopt as guides to 
action if all is to be well with him. Yet the discussions of ethics and 
social life are quite subordinate, and the speech lacks the gripping 
qualities of eloquence. This, together with the fact that the treat- 
ment abstracts from the historical development and setting of issues 
and relates to logically formulated theories, rather than to concrete 
philosophies as actually entertained prevents the author from doing 
all that can be done toward revealing the truth of human life and 
toward transforming this truth into the fabric of institutions. 

But it is not so much with attack as with "philosophical refutation" 
and, be it said to his large credit, with philosophical construction that 
Professor Spaulding is concerned. His inquiry is an evaluation of 
doctrines regarded merely as expressions of what purports to be truth 
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and therefore in abstraction from their historical development, their 
cultural setting, their meaning to those who formulated them, or their 
relation to the remaining doctrines of the same philosopher or philo- 
sophical system ; further, it is an effort to determine whether there is 
not a set of principles logically presupposed by all philosophical sys- 
tems; and, having come to an affirmative conclusion in this matter, 
the author attempts to develop this set of principles into a philosophical 
system by the use of the new logic of relations and of the methods and 
results of modern science. Such a program requires not merely wide 
learning but also splendid intellectual courage, and these qualities 
will be cheerfully conceded to the author even by those who may 
receive an occasional shock because of inaccuracies and errors in 
matters that fall within the history of philosophy. 1 

All philosophies other than the new rationalism are traced by the 
author to a common source, namely, the Aristotelian logic. This 
logic, however, is said to be dominated by the "thing-concept" and 

1 To give a number of illustrations: On p. 10 Fichte is said to have assumed a 
"substance-like, underlying entity." On p. 59 it is declared that pantheism, as 
well as deism and theism, holds to the "fact both of purpose and a Purposer" 
and teaches that "this Purposer is external to that to which purpose is given." 
(Spinoza is cited in illustration.) HSffding is interpreted (p. 61) as maintaining 
that there is a "power, not ourselves, that makes for righteousness." The note 
on p. 108 mentions Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, Fichte, and Hegel as teaching that 
logical principles and categories are "subjective or psychical entities that are 
attributes of and that inhere in the knowing mind" and that are "read into" the 
realm of known things "by the causal influence of the knowing on that which is 
(to be) known." Of Kant it is said (p. 217, n.) that he regards the knowing self 
as "a substratum-like entity in which both a priori concepts (categories) and em- 
pirical experiences (sensations and ideas) inhere"; and that he believes the 
"original" self "can be known in its real and genuine character" (p. 220). Bergson 
is mentioned as a positivist (p. 247) as well as as a pragmatist (p. 307, n.). Pratt is 
included among the pragmatists (pp. 284, n. and 307, n.), as also is Baldwin (p. 
307, n.). It is said (p. 308) that for Spinoza physical entities and all other entities 
are "in some way psychical or mental in nature, especially as identical with the 
mental 'contents' of some Absolute Mind, Self, or Spirit." The note on p. 312 
includes Fichte, as well as Beck and Schulze, as implying that at least some things, 
or things-in-themselves, "act causally on a thing-like ego to produce sensations;" 
the note on p. 322, referring to a doctrine of Fichte's, states that its demonstration 
is to be found " all through his Wissenschaftslehre, Werke, Vols. I and II. It is 
repeated in many forms and ways, and one reference is as good as another." Recent 
studies have made it compellingly clear that there are very marked differences in 
the Fichtean philosophy even during the so-called first period, to say nothing of 
the philosophy succeeding 1800. Eucken's philosophy is said to be a "Universal 
Vitalism of Romanticism" due "to the influence of the concept of biological evolu- 
tion and of the science of biology" (p. 342). James's Varieties of Religious 
Experience is placed under the "general works on mysticism" (p. 407, n.). 
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therefore to issue in systems whose structure is determined by the 
notions: of substance, as a substratum in which qualities inhere; of 
causality, as the action of thing upon thing; of classes, as the 
grouping of things on the basis of similarity and dissimilarity; of the 
additive relation, by virtue of which wholes have only those charac- 
teristics possessed by the constituent parts. The systems based on 
these implications of the Aristotelian logic are fundamentally two: 
(1) causation philosophies (represented by phenomenalism, subjective 
idealism, positivism, naturalism and pragmatism), and (2) substance 
philosophies (represented by objective or absolute idealism, panlogism 
and ethical idealism, voluntarism, and vitalistic and romantic ideal- 
ism). The most fundamental difference between these two sets of 
philosophical systems is found in the fact that, while both uphold the 
doctrine of internal relations, the one, emphasizing the universality 
of the causal relation and of interaction, holds to "the mutual modi- 
fication" theory of relations, while the othej, under the influence of 
the concept of substance, holds to the "underlying — or transcendent — 
reality" theory. 

It is not likely that the objective idealist of today would recognize 
the lineaments of his philosophy as these are sketched by Professor 
Spaulding, and the subjective idealist would be surprised to learn that 
he was understood as believing that "knowing makes or creates its 
objects completely" (p. 237.) But, having concluded that all philos- 
ophies but his own are based on the logic of the "thing-concept" 
and that their central feature must therefore be the concept either of 
substance, in the common-sense meaning of the term, or of causality, 
in the dynamic sense, the author seems to pay little regard to what is 
actually maintained, contenting himself with an elaboration of the 
principles which would logically be associated with these concepts 
regarded in abstraction from all else. The result is a treatment which 
is not merely highly abstract but, in spite of great acuteness, somewhat 
barren and unconvincing. The essential and the common difficulty 
in the causation philosophies is found in the fact that they affirm 
themselves to be true and, in addition, affirm certain things to be 
matters of fact, while yet teaching that to be in the knowing relation 
is ipso facto to have undergone alteration. The systems, therefore, 
are self-refuting inasmuch as they assert that the act of cognition 
affects the content and yet, by presenting themselves as true, they pre- 
suppose that the known object, though related to the act of knowing, 
is nevertheless independent of it and unaltered by it. The substance 
philosophies are described as monistic systems maintaining that 
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reality is ultimately an "Absolute One," and that this principle of 
unity, which is necessary in order to relate the manifold, is "at a 
different level, either transcendent to or underlying" the manifold. 
These philosophies are then likewise characterized as self-contradictory, 
on the ground that, according to their doctrine of relations, a unity 
would be required to relate the postulated unity to the manifold, a 
further unity to relate this unity, and so on ad infinitum. If, that is 
to say, there is to be a series or system, it must be because the relation 
itself, though external to the terms, is presupposed, in the last analysis, 
as adequate for the purpose, though this is precisely what substance 
philosophies are most concerned to deny in their teachings 

All philosophical systems are thus shown to imply that there are 
some items of knowledge, and thus some instances, in which the thing 
as known is precisely the same as it is outside the knowledge relation; 
that relatedness does not imply dependence; and that while there is 
an ego-centric situation, there is no ego-centric predicament, inasmuch 
as it is both possible and legitimate to employ analysis in situ, to 
examine the nature of objects without reference to the fact that they 
are objects of or for a subject. These truths, represented as pre- 
supposed by all philosophical systems, are then taken as the basis of 
the new rationalism. 

In its structure and development, this philosophy is based on the 
modern logic of relations as opposed to the logic of substance — on the 
logic dealing with symmetrical, asymmetrical, transitive and intransi- 
tive relations, with types of order, series and variables, which latter 
are related, not causally, but functionally. The cardinal doctrines are: 
Knowing and consciousness are related externally to, are independent 
of, other entities. (Hence, realism.) In spite of the ubiquity of 
the ego, therefore, the knowing situation may be examined by analysis 
in situ. While there are situations in which the older methods of 
analysis fail or lead to antinomies, analysis is not thereby proven 
invalid, as Bergson, for example, argues, for there are newer methods 
of analysis, as found more particularly in modern mathematics, and 
these have demonstrated their adequacy. (Hence, the "new" rational- 
ism.) Knowing and known object may be qualitatively different, 
each being precisely what it is found as, whatever the variety either 
of entities or of the relationships that obtain between them. (Hence, 
ontological pluralism.) Illusions may be objective — and the author 
interprets them as such. (Hence, pan-objectivism.) Objects may 
be genuinely known; they may be unknown (though not unknowable), 
may become known, or may cease to be known. (Hence, absolutism.) 
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With not a little skill, and with great suggestiveness, Professor Spauld- 
ing develops the system of general principles involved in these proposi- 
tions and thus comes to grips with the questions of ontology, cos- 
mology, epistemology and psychology, and, somewhat sketchily and 
with doubtful success, with certain fundamental questions of value, 
teleology, and theology. Ontological status is given not merely to 
existents (defined as physical or mental entities which occupy a par- 
ticular space or time, or both, and have in addition "that full quota of 
characteristics, or be that full quota, which the sciences of physics, 
chemistry, biology, psychology, and the like, find it empirically to 
have" (p. 491)), but also to subsistents — entities discovered by reason, 
though also by dreaming and by the waking imagination. This is 
a vast realm, including such diverse entities as relations, classes as 
such, numbers, space, time, logical principles, series, infinity, con- 
tinuity, terms and qualities; also some entities contrary to existent 
fact, such as perpetuum mobile; "false" hypothetical entities, such as 
phlogiston; imagined entities, such as centaurs and satyrs; illusory and 
hallucinatory objects, such as the 'snakes' of tremens; and, in addi- 
tion to the foregoing, ideals of all sorts — justice, mercy, etc., in dis. 
tinction from the existents, just and merciful acts. An attic is in- 
deed a convenient place to which to consign whatever cannot other- 
wise be readily disposed of, but, in connection with Spaulding's realm 
of subsistents, questions such as the following arise: (1) How reconcile 
this changeless order with the facts of evolution and of time? (2) 
How relate it to the order of existents — justice, for example, to just 
acts? (3) Is it really intelligible to speak of subsistents as possessing 
"agency," "efficiency"? (Spaulding cites the case of men "actuated 
by ideals that have never yet received concrete existential form." 
But are not the ideals, when and in so far as they are efficient or actu- 
ating, mental existents, and not subsistents?) (4) With existents and 
subsistents so diverse in character, what meaning can be attached to 
the doctrine that "God is the totality of values both existent and sub- 
sistent, and of those agencies and efficiencies with which these values 
are identical" (p. 517)? (Further queries: According to this view, 
what is the relation of God to man? And how can one say: "Accord- 
ingly, if God is personality, He is also more than personality," etc. 

(P- 517)?) 

To the reviewer one of the most characteristic and significant fea- 
tures of Spaulding's new rationalism is its empiricism. The onto- 
logical pluralism has already been mentioned. Further empiristic 
tendencies are: (1) The admission that, while truth is found and not 
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created a most successful way both of finding and of testing it is 
through experimentation and the processes of trial and error; (2) 
the rejection of the doctrine of internal relations; (3) the denial of the 
universality of implication; (4) the acceptance of the doctrine that 
"the mere 'givenness' of the co-presence of several characteristics 
establishes their consistency" (p. 490); (5) dependence upon exper- 
ience and upon the empirical methods of science in determining what 
is existent; (6) the view that logic is an empirical science and that the 
various types of relations, classes, series and functions which form its 
concern are obtained through a process of induction. Empiricism of 
a very fundamental sort, moreover, issues from Spaulding's adoption 
of the three following principles: (a) "parts form wholes which mani- 
fest, or are, one or more qualities that are different from those of the 
parts"; (b) "new qualities are a law unto themselves"; (c) "one and 
the same entity can stand in several relations, and these relations 
are not constitutive of one another." It follows from these prin- 
ciples that the higher levels of realities and of organization can neither 
be reduced to or deduced from the lower; they can be understood only 
if observed and studied as found. In connection with Spaulding's 
clear insistence upon evolution as creative, however, one wonders at 
some of his criticisms of Bergson, particularly since he himse f regards 
the process as alogical and describes it as undeniably efficient in that 
it "produces," "causes," and "brings about" (p. 516). 

The New Rationalism provides much stimulus for discussion but it 
does so because it is replete with thought and with suggestiveness. 
It may confidently be called a substantial contribution to contempo- 
rary philosophy. Unfortunately, it contains many typographical 
errors; the references to books and to authors discussed are frequently 
so general as to be of little value; and the bibliographies, though useful, 
require careful revision. 

Edward L. Schaub. 
Northwestern University. 

Some Suggestions in Ethics. By Bernard Bosanquet. London, 
Macmillan and Co.; New York, The Macmillan Company, 1918. — 
pp. viii, 248. 

This book is intended for "ordinarily thoughtful persons who are 
interested in reflecting upon morality." Though no friend to casuistry, 
Dr. Bosanquet considers that moral theory may dispel some per- 
plexities by showing the assumptions upon which they are based to be 
untrue. Starting from the phrase 'living for others,' the first part of 
the book passes to an examination of the self and others, the nature 



